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Art. OUR BLACK PEASANTRY. 


BY W. M. BURWELL. 


The condition and characteristics of these people (the emancipated negro), set. before 
me a problem almost as terrible and quite as insoluble as that of the Irish peasant.— 
Report on the state of labor in British Guiana. 


That a magazine which had so long and so conscientiously 
maintained the legal and divine justification of bondage should 
have accepted emancipation, and even aspire to direct it, will 
occasion no surprise to any logical mind. The reduction of 
African or any other savages, to a compulsory obedience to the 
laws of humanity has been justified by ancient and modern 
example, and especially by those nations which have founded 
all of liberty that exists. Many convictions of antiquity have 
however passed away, just as the divine right of kings to 
govern, and the abject obligation of the subject to obey. Just 
as the exclusive claim of one class of men to interpret the 
will of God to the intelligence of his creatures. African 
bondage had drawn its authority from the approval of every 
form of government and from almost every phase of faith. 

Abuses of bondage like those of monarchy, of hierarchy, 
of democracy, of marriage, of paternity, of: fraternity, of 
apprentisage, prove nothing more than the impulse of an 
evil and unregenerate nature to co‘smit wrong. Slavery has 
gone in the same way that it came, by the will of the stronger. 
Its loss was accompanied with no unworthy concession of its 
wrong. It was attended with no compromise or barter. It 
was repealed against the resistance of men who fought for its 
maintenance, because they believed it essential to the completed 
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.! eivilization of tlre negro, to their own rights of property, and 


alministration, and above all, to their own social safety. It 

* wa’ not, the first war waged by the American people for the 
Maintenance, of slavery. England having first brought slaves 
into majority of her American colonies, proclaimed them free 
in her war of subjugation. Thomas Jefferson, himself, was an 
involuntary sharer in a property, which he denounced as 
injurious to society, made this grave charge against the King 
of England. 

“He has waged cruel war against human nature itself, 
‘“‘ violating the most sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
“persons of a distant people who had never offended him. 
“Captivating and carrying them into slavery in another 
“hemisphere, or to incur a miserable death in their trans- 
“portation thither. This piratical warfare, this oppro- 
“brium upon infidel powers, is the warfare of the Chris- 
“tian King of Great Britian to keep open a market in 
““which men may be bought and sold. He has prostituted his 
“ negative by suppressing every legislative attempt to protect 
“ or to restrain this execrable commerce, and that this assem- 
“‘blage of horrors should want no fact of distinguished dye, he 
‘is now exciting these very people to rise in arms among us, and 
“to purchase that liberty of which he has deprived them, by murder- 
“ing the people upon whom he has obtruded them, thus paying off 
‘the crimes committed against the liberties of one people, with 
“crimes which he urges them to commit against the lives of 
“« another.” 

In the course of this war, waged incidentally for the main- 
tenance of slavery on the one hand, and for its overthrow on 
the other, several thousand slaves were carried oft from the 
colonies. The first settlement made at Sierra Leone for the 
regeneration of Africa, was with teachers of religion and law 
educated by American bondage. If no negro slaves had been 
sold by their own countrymen into foreign bondage, then must 
the negroes at present in America have constituted a part of 
the present African population. What the character and eon- 
dition of that people is, and ever has been, is shown by histo 
rians and travellers from the earliest period of tradition. The 
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record is before the world. It publishes, that to-day from 
Abyssinia to the Cape of Good Hope, despotism, idolatry, with 
human sacrifices, cannibalism, polygamy, tribal wars, the cap- 
ture and sale of slaves, with all the crime and oppression in- 
separable from such a condition, exist in perpetual and unmiti- 
gated enormity. Such is Africa at this hour, when a human 
being is a measure of value, rated accordiug to the denomina- 
tion of physical ability at so many bullocks, yards of red cloth, 
tusks of ivory, muskets, charges of ammunition, or gallons 
of rum. 

is there any one who regrets that the Christian people of 
African descevt, who inhabit the United States have been 
saved from the condition of their collateral relatives? Is there 
any one who believes that this could have been effected in any 
other manner than it has been? God had provided this 
apprenticeship of a few hnndred thousand negroes to civiliza- 
tion. He had permitted a school of manual labor, one of the 
accompanying exercises of which was the gospel. These com- 
pulsory pupils bave graduated for a higher grade of usefulness 
and moral service, and have taken their places among civilized 
men. Does any philanthropist regret this process? Could 
any have devised a better means to effect this extraordinary 
work than has been devised by God himself? 

African bondage in America has been repealed. Let it never 
return. Not even in that relation which in giving to capital 
the undue fruits of labor, casts upon the laborer the charge of 
ignorance, indigence and infirmity. The conduct of the civil 
war has convinced the world, that the institution of, slavery 
neither impaired the courage, or resources of those who 
defended it. 

It is perhaps fortunate for the welfare of humanity that the 
great attributes essential to human excellence have not beer 
extinguished, and that the genius indispensable to the politiea! 
organizations, social virtue or military renown of the Republic. 
have neither been annibilated or impaired. Emancipation by 
force was perhaps necessary to the vindication of the Southean 
people from the theoretical imputations upon their manhood 
and their morality. 
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We now propose still farther to vindicate that system which 
has tamed and taught the savages “ obtruded” upon us, by 
continuing the service of qualifying them, for a still higher 
grade of usefulness, than that for which bondage has already 
prepared them, With the demonstrated utility of the negroes 
we deem it the duty and the interest of our people to constitute 
them in good faith a part of our body politic. To make of 
them a class of equal, useful, contented and respectable citizens, 
different in color, apart in social association, but aiding in the 
industries and the enterprises, participating in the gains and 
political honors of the country, and standing, when necessary, 
in defence of the common welfare. The negro is the ward of 
civilization, and the people inhabiting those countries in which 
his capacity to endure the toil and withstand a climate, inimical 
to the white race, are particularly concerned, as they are 
especially capable, of seeing that they are brought up to years 
and acts of mature discretion. The reasons for assuming this 
position and asserting this claim will now be stated : 


1. Negro slaves were imported upon this continent, because 
their labor was deemed cheaper than that of hirelings. Expe- 
rience demonstrated that this was not true of those regions in 
which the products were of cheap price, and the climate 
inhospitable. This labor passed into, and was restricted within 
a country favorable to the prodection of certain staples, which 
offer exceptional compensation to labor possessing the peculiar 
physical capacity essential to their culture. This necessity 
caused the concentration of this labor in the Southern States, at 
an estimated cost of more than three thousand millions of dollars. 
This cause has, since emancipation, attracted to the same Soath- 
ern region the same voluntary immigration of the same labor, and 
this in spite of the inducements offered them in other quarters, 
and of the alleged or actual discouragement which may have 
befallen them in the land of their choice. It is not the least 
vindication of the system of compulsory instruction referred to, 
that it has by its labor contributed so greatly to restore the 
values of the principal staples in which this labor is employed. 
It is not unreasonable to claim that the contribution of 
southern land and labor has amounted, since the war, to cer- 
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OUR BLACK PEASANTRY. 5 
tainly more in gold than the national debt, and that it has 
chiefly enabled the government to meet its obligations in 
specie, to reduce the rate of its loan interest and to render its 
currency a better medium than even the precious metal of 
silver. At the same time these staple productions have almost 
exclusively subsisted the Southern States impoverished by the 
calamities of war. To deny ourselves the systematic services 
of a population acquired at such cost and defended at such 
sacrifice would be an admission that the institution was not 
necessary at any time, but might have been substituted by 
some other. 

We are aware that many among our own people are prepared 
to dispense with colored labor, and commit themselves to the 
uncertain resource of importing an equally efficient labor in its 
place. We will not argue the danger of giving up a labor 
which has always answered the peculiar purpose to which it is 
adapted, for the chance of supplying its place by a labor which 
though always invited, has never come in sufficient quantities to 
perform the vast clothing contract it will be required to fulfil. 
We content ourselves with noting the single fallacy that white 
labor does not come because colored labor occupies the country. 
This may influence European, and even northern immigrants, 
but it could not prevent the people of those middle and 
southern States in which negroes abound, from coming into 
other States in which a similar state of things exists. What- 
ever may be the reason, the fact is, that white labor does not 
immigrate extensively into the Southern States of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, or Alabama. 

If, then, we permit the only adequate labor at present with- 
in our control, to be either attracted by other sections or re-. 
pelled by political and sectional prejudice from our own, 
the question inevitably arises what are these Southern States 
to do during the interval between. the departure of the one 
mode of labor and the arrival of another? To the philanthro- 
phist the consequences of such a suspension of production 
may be insignificant, but to those whose subsistence depends 
upon regular and uninterrupted culture, as to the whole coun- 
try whose prosperity so much depends upon the interchange of 
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the production of reciprocal industry, such an experiment is 
fraught with important consequences. The same contempt of 
results is common in inciting a people to war, and the gal- 
lant soldier dying under an amputation, is assured that he but 
anticipates by a few years the inevitable lot of mortality, to as- 
sure to others the enjoyment of whatever this dying soldier 
may have fought for. 

This argument by which the planter is persuaded that if his 
fields are depopulated of labor, and his home passes by a 
forced sale to another, he merely loses the shelter and subsist- 
ence of his family for a few years, that some other family may 
be more prosperous or more safe. Indeed it has often occurred 
to us that if those who talk so much of introducing white labor 
would saddle their own horses, cut their own wood, and 
exhort the ladies of their families to take a turn at the cook 
stove and wash tub, that a large amount of the best intelligent 
white labor could be introduced without even the cost of 
travelling expenses. 

Cannot this dilemma of dependence on wage labor, or sus 
pended production, be avoided? We have asserted that a 
mode of labor acquired at such cost must have been a peculiar 
necessity in a great part of the southern country. It would be 
very unwise to lose, and far more so to permit its demoraliza- 
tion from the hostility of the better classes, or the intervention 
of evil advisers. Southern society owes to itself the adaptation 
of its own condition to the great change which has come upon 
it. There is in fact no other agency that is competent, or that 
can be permitted to conduct this change. The attempt to effect 
this by importing philanthropists or office holders has post- 
poned the success of this movement. ; 

We bave headed this article ‘Our Black Peasantry.” The 
title has of course no application to political rights. We have 
done so because like the peasantry of other countries they own 
no land, or vested values, but subsist on their own daily labor. 
They differ greatly from those of the same condition elsewhere. 
They are content with their relation to the capital and existing 
condition of society, and ask only the practical enjoyment of the 
political and legal rights which have been accorded them. 
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As the equal citizenship of the negro is assured by national 
and State constitutions it remains to employ proper means to 
give effect to this enactment. This will render it necessary : 

1. To elevate the moral standard of the negro. 2. By 
providing such advantages of education as will open all the 
avenues of usefulness according to the capacity of the 
individual. It has been recently said that, ‘“* education offered 
to the negro would destroy him as a laborer.” This has always 
been the doctrine af those who believe that God has destined 
one part of mankind to serve the other. The education which 
teaches, that there is a moral law, which requires the faithful 
performance of a contract to labor, as a compliance with duty, 
and that there is a winter season of life, as well as of the year, 
to be provided for, will lead a man to reason upon the value 
of industry, economy and the acquisition of a competence. 
The education which will enable a laborer to handle improved 
implements, to comprehend the action of a reaping or threshing 
machine, a cotton gin, an hydraulic press, a centrifugal, a 
vacuum pan, a steam engine, or a telegraph, make him a far 
‘more efticient producer than a laborer, limited to the ruder 
modes of production. The ploughman of Egypt or Mexico 
should be sufficiently ignorant to satisfy the most distrustful 
enemy of popular instruction. The primitive ploughman 
plants and cultivates his grain with a pointed stake, or bar 
of iron upon which he bears his whole weight all day. He 
harvests his crop with the sickle. The intelligent farmer of 
Illinois drives out on his plow, or drives around on his reaper. 
His crop is planted, ploughed and harvested without manual 
labor, Let uo one who has ever seen a threshing machine, 
or a cotton gin, say, that enlarged intelligence does not 
increase agricultural production. When the immense improve- 
ment in scientific farming is taken into consideration, so far 
from the mental improvement of the laborer diminishing his 
value as asserted, we are prepared to assert that nothing 
more tends to increase the cultivated products of the earth 
than to qualify the laborer to apply his strength through the 
agencies of intelligent industry. Many slave owners were 
convinced that intelligent labor was not only more profitable 
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but more safe. It was better compensated, and was therefore am 

never controlled. It could appreciate the superior resources | ch 

of the governing race, and therefore, better aware of the : di 

inability of the slave race to contend with it. These views th 

were once given to Hon. Salmon P. Chase, who regarded them i, 

as in contradiction of received opinions. Examples were 7 

given him of a slave mechanic, whose master was the security me: 

for the execution of a large building contract in a distant part hi 

| of the State, of another who was included in a mortgage for ” 

1 the payment of debt in the mining district of Georgia, who " 

; yas, from his superior skill in gold washing, sent by his master ' 

H to California, and who returned within a couple of years, ™ 

} having remitted the money to pay off the mortgage. Of “ 

if others who had been hired for years in the manufacture of ; 

qi salt on the borders of Ohio, and at a distance of several hundreds 
| of miles from their masters, and of negro slave mariners who 

a navigated the Chesapeake to the port of Baltimore, and who : 

i could have carried ship, crew and cargo to Boston or to : 

+} Montreal. Those planters who had educated carpenters, \ 

blacksmiths, masons and shoemakers, those ladies who had } 

taught slave women to cut out and sew, to spin and weave, : 


were conscious of the truth that to improve the mind, is to in- 
crease the capacity for usefulness and even for profit. 

This laboring population, however, is not all to be employed 
in the field, nor would it be judicious to keep an entire race in 
ignorance in order that the male adult sbould be kept con- 
tinuously at the plough and hoe. Society needs labor for 
other pursuits in which stupidity is no qualification. These 
pursuits must be conducted by intelligent industry, unless the 
philosophers of Governor Beverly’s school deem it better to 
continue that exchange of cotton, sugar and tobacco, for the 
products of intelligent labor elsewhere. The principle that 
ignorance is safer than knowledge cannot be limited to black 
laborers. It applies just as well to whites, and intelligent 
labor throughout the world would be delighted to learn that 
this interchange of the gold values of southern fields is to con- 
tinue against the products of northern factories. 

It is almost tautology to say that the education of labor 
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imparts greater value to raw material, than was given it by 
the act of production. The coal that slumbers in the mine, 
dislodged and transported by steam, creates values important to 
the wealth and the defence of a State. The iron converted into 
articles of use in every avocation of life, owes its value to the 
intelligent chemistry by which it is produced. The iron ore 
and coal measures of Alabama have been pronounced by the 
highest authority, to be one of the largest deposits of such 
materials in juxtaposition in the world. Can any one doubt 
that when this important resource shall have been developed 
by intelligent industry, new centres of production, new chan- 
nels of transportation will not be established ? Can any one 
assert that such results can be expected without the agency of 
intelligent industry ? Let the past come to the bar and answer 
for itself. 

With as good opportunities as any for having formed an 
opinion, we differ with the Rev, R. L. Dabney in the assertion, 
that “ there must be at the bottom of our social fabric a class 
who must work and not read.” We contend that there must 
be at the top, the bottom, and all through our social fabric, 
those who work earnestly and intelligently, but wp believe that 
if every one of these people could read, write and \reason, there 
would be a higher state of production and of accumulation than 
were every man a mule in his capacity to draw a plough or to 
answer a question. Ask a mechanic if imposed intelligence is 
a drawback ; he will tell you it diminishes his toil and increases 
his wages. Enter a machine shop and observe the workmen 
superintending the lathe that cuts iron as if it were wood. Go 
to the manufactory of houses and see the carpenter dressing 
and planing wood for building, he will tell you that he would 
not willingly return to sawing, boring and planing by hand, 
These men would not willingly emancipate the steam slave. 

When society is required to support its non-producers, it 
becomes important to devise some means by which these non- 
producers may contribute to the ability of society to perform 
this duty. Woman constitutes this charge in a great degree. 
If then employment may be offered to women with which they 
are content and which enables them to gain an independent 
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subsistence, it is certainly the duty of society to provide such 
employment as will be acceptable to them. Among the lighter 
operations of manufacture appears the conversion of cotton 
into cloths and yarns. The education of female operatives 
would enable us to convert this vast and valuable product of 
our own soil, into fabrics worth three-fold more than the 
material. So large is this product, so important is it that it 
should conduce to the support of our whole people, that we 
have no hesitation in saying that all the women operatives 
necessary to its manufacture, should be at once mustered into 
the service. Separate the races in the mills as in the schools. 
There is enough work for all, and in the competition of market 
as in the conflict of war, any recruit is welcome who can disable 
an adversary. 

If the cotton operatives among seven millions of women 
could be employed, in converting the five millions of cotton 
bales into 7,500,000,000 yards of cloth, aud in raising $250,000,- 
000 received by the planter, into $750,000,000, drawn for 
by the manufacturer, the value of intelligent labor would be 
appreciated, nor would the consumer of these goods care 
whether the thread of which they were woven was drawn 
through northern or southern fingers, or whether the fingers 
were of the same color with those which had produced the 
cotton from which it was spun. 

In expressing the opinion that colored as well as white 
operatives may be advantageously employed in this and other 
mechanical industries, we but repeat the assertion of the 
REVIEW more than twenty-five years ago. There are published 
statements going to prove that a planter might with his own 
slave women treble the value of his own cotton crop. 


2. By employing colored and other acclimated mariners. It 
cannot be many years before the immense surplus of American 
production will compel the government to open every avenue 
of trade with this continent. It cannot be long before this 
Republic will assume the direction ‘of continental relations 
with foreign countries, and no South American State will con- 
tract an alliance without asking the approval of the United 
States, just as some of the principal Asiatic powers consult 
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the opinion of the European government. The “entangling 
alliance” with Great Britain in regard to the co-protectorate 
of Central America will be repealed, and while any and every 
government or capitalist will be invited to invest in the pro- 
prietary construction of the inter-oceanic crossings, no European 
government will be permitted to interpret or enforce its own 
construction of the international law upon any question of 
peace or war which may arise in regard to the commercial use 
of political jurisdiction over the Isthmus, or its waters. This 
continental trade can best be conducted through Southern ter- 
ritory, and from Southern ports. There ‘is one great impedi- 
ment to the conduct of this trade. It is the danger of import- 
ing the yellow fever. Such is the rapidity of modern travel, 
that no part of the Union are safe except those at the South, 
because the South possesses the only population acclimated to 
this disease, and capable of conducting this commerce without 
danger of infection. The acclimated mariners of the South 
may with impunity ply at all seasons between the Southern 
gulf ports and those of Havana or Vera Cruz. The negro, 
already a river sailor, may be shipped as a seaman in the 
tropical trade, and will be readily instructed in the service of 
an ocean steamer. The Government of the United States 
needs a tropical marine and should establish depots for 
recruiting acclimated men. It should send school ships for 
instructing the young men of the Southern States in a pro- 
fession for which by their enterprise and courage they are so 
well fitted. 

We have thus sketched the want of intelligent labor in these 
three great interests of Agriculture, Commerce and Manufacture, 
There is a demand for the services of all and the instruction 
of the colored people in those branches of industry for which 
they are adapted, while it will increase the productive industry 
of the country, will render them more moral, more useful and 
more respected. 

We know and regret the prejudice which has so long tended 
to restrict the adoption of manufactures at the South. It has 
been urged, that these pursuits have demoralized the population 
of European cities. We deny that this industry has impaired 
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the morality of any people. Oppression, ignorance, degrada- 
tion are responsible for whatever of vice and destitution may 
be found in European cities. These causes of human wisery 
antedate the workshops. They are as old as Babylon. But 
for wages and employment, the condition of the unemployed 
would be infinitely more deplorable than it is. The condition 
and character of mechanical operatives in American cities is 
respectable and intelligent. In Richmond, Charleston, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, and wherever manufactories have been estab- 
lished in the South, the condition of the managers and of the 
employed is respected and respectable. If this be denied we 
will send the complainant to the people impugned, and ask 
that a charge so cruel and so unfounded be refuted. In our 
opinion it does not demoralize a people to educate, employ and 
compensate them. Taking the estimate improperly placed 
upon the colored population, they cannot suffer much from 
the contagion of forging iron, rolling segars, refining sugar, 
spinning cotton. If there be any who fear human virtue for 
exposure to a puddling furnace, or that manipulating spindles 
in a cotton mill will tend to more corruption than to manage a 
mule in the cotton field, we can only beg them to reflect upon 
the temptation to do wrong which idleness and hungerinvariably 
occasion. 


PERMANENT HOMES AND COMPENSATED LABOR. 


As the negro population is essential to the successful 
culture of the Southern staples, on a scale of national consid- 
eration, it is necessary to provide for their moral and industrial 
welfare, by providing them with permanent homes. The 
economical and political value of homes consist in the fact 
that it localizes the citizen, interests him in the honor and 
safety of the country, prevents removal upon any casual 
interruption of the crops by accident or by depression of 
prices. It also enables him to live with more comfort, to 
control and guide his family, and so raise them in the scale 
of intelligence and morality. We have seen Europe passing 
from: the feudal condition, and according more of personal and 
of property rights to her people. England and Germany have 
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seen millions of their strongest men and women quit their 
own country, cross the ocean, for want of homes, and become 
among the most enterprising and respectable citizens of the 
United States. France in which there is a larger proportion 
of Jand owners than in any other country, has suffered far 
less than those European States in which the people are but 
a peasantry, attached to the lands of the nobility and the 
capitalists. Even in Russia the right of the producer to a 
larger participation in the fruits of his own labor, and in his 
administration of their own affairs is pervading the emancipated 
people. The twenty-three millions of serfs become soldiers, 
will reorganize the traditional autocracy, and advance in 
common with all civilizing mankind to a condition of more 
utility and of more content. In preparing then to improve 
the utility of our Black Peasantry, it will be proper to estimate 
the effect of some localization upon them, first in an economical, 
and secondly in a moral pointof view. There can be no doubt 
that negro labor is in many parts of the South threatened with 
discouragement and even with deportation to other sections. 
The particular and permanent discouragement from which 
most is to be apprehended, consists in the fact that being but 
predal and transient laborers, the cost of sickness, want of 
employment, and subsistence must absorb a large part of their 
earnings. It is a misfortune to them that they are required to 
pay higher prices than others for their current supplies, but 
whoever considers the risk of selling to a nomadic people, 
whose ability to pay is subject to so many causalties, will be 
convinced that their promise to pay must be subject to great 
discount. Would it not be better for society, if these laborers 
were so localized, that with a part of their labor and care, 
they could produce such part of their subsistence as may be 
derived from the poultry, vegetables, fruit and milk of the 
humblest homestead ? Let no one suppose it the interest of the 
planter to stand in indifference to the struggle of the laborer 
to save something out of the year’s wages, cr to see exorbiant 
prices charged for articles indispensable to the laborer’s use. 
To extinguish the hope of acquiring enough by labor to desist 
from labor, is to discourage industry and diminish production. 
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It is precisely this which has made the lazzaroni of Italy and 
the robbers of Spain and Greece. It is the settled conviction 
with the laborer that he is toiling for others without a hope 
for himself. Let it not be supposed the relation between 
capital and labor is affected by the complexion of the parties 
to that relation. The vagabond, the bandit, the renegade or 
the striker in Europe is of the same race, speech and religion 
with their victims. Sagacious men in Europe have observed 
this dangerous antagonism, and have counselled a remedy. 
Edmond About, a social economist—we prefer the phrase to 
that of political economist—has recently written: ‘Le Roman 
@un honnéte homme.” The theory of the story is, that integrity 
and intelligent enterprise will insure prosperity and social 
position. There is a large manufacturer of earthenware. The 
workmen are quitting his employ because they cannot subsist 
on the wages, which his business justifies him in paying them. 
A young progressionist in his employment, endeavors to con- 
vince the manufacturer that the workmen are compelled to 
leave him, not because their wages are too low, but because 
subsistence in that locality is tooexpensive. He suggests that 
his patron aid them by furnishing supplies at a lower rate than 
that demanded by the retailers. To this the employer makes a 
reply once universal in Europe, and one we may add which we 
desire may never be adopted among ourselves: “ Quand un 
homme m’a donné son travail, quand je lui ai donne mon argent, 
nons sommes quittés. Plus rien de common entre nous. Chacun 
chez soi chacun pour sot.” When a man has given me his work, 
and I have given him my money, we are quits. There is 
nothing more in common between us. Each is at home, each 
one is for himself. This might be spoken by a white man toa 
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negro, but it is difficult to realize such relation between men 
of the same race, faith and complexion—of ignorance. Capital 
and labor are not enemies. They are mutually dependent on 
each other, they are partners in welfare or in woe. 

We cannot better improve the convictions of the popular 
European moralist, than by adding a sketch, made by one 
who has made fiction the vehicle for carrying his argament 
into illustration. Eugene Sue, like Dickens and D’Israeli, has 
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employed this agency with much effect. His “ Juif Errant,” 
is an attack upon the alleged evils of an ecclesiastical system. 
His ‘‘ Mysteres du Peuple,” is « work far more broad and philoso- 
phical in its appeal for humanity and liberty. A skeleton of 
this last is as follows: At the affair of the barricades, in 1848, 
a republican woolen draper in command of a company, was con- 
fronted by a Royalist Colonel, who was repulsed, wounded and 
captured. The republican was a substantial citizen. _He was 
in possession of certain family emblems, handed down in secret, 
since the subjugation of his Gaulic ancestors. The Royalist 
Colonel was the lineal descendant of the particular conqueror 
who had captured and enslaved the ancestor of the merchant. 

The work is remarkable throughout for the research which 
assigns to the enslaved family, the public and social history of 
each generation during a period—according to Guizot—of some 
thirteen centuries. Of this we need say no more than that the 
Gauls were so oppressed by a bondage of the most cruel 
description, that they became maroons as in Cuba, Domingo 
and Jamaica, living in forests, and subsisting by pillage and 
rapine upon their masters. 

It was at a period when these nomadic bands known as “ La 
Vagrerie,” had spread terror throughout a whole region, by 
plunder and conflagration, that one of the ancestry, who had 
taken orders as a christian priest, formed the purpose of 
reclaiming and reforming these criminals and vagrants. 

The monarch granted a charter exempting this people from 
taxation, gave them rights of property and prohibited all, 
under any authority whatever, from interfering with them by 
any command or exaction, holding and regarding the occu- 
pants of the granted land ‘‘as freemen,” with the Royal 
guarantee that the grantees and their successors should live 
in tranquillity and freedom under the Royal protection. We 
will leave to the reader to imagine the state of these vagrants 
at the time when they were transferred to a territory, with 
homes of their own of which they would not be dispossessed, 
in which they were assured the products of their own labor, 
and the care and conduct, each of his own family. We 
translate the picture of this community after the wise and 
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benevolent reforms contemplated by the founder, had been 
established : 

‘Fifty years had rolled away since the Emperor Clotaire 
‘* had caused to be burned alive his son Chram, his wife and 
‘his two daughters. Let us forget the scene of desolation 
‘“‘which conquered Gaul, continued to present under the 
“ dynastry of Clovis for the half century, to cast our view 
“upon the valley of Charolles. Ah! It is because the fore- 
‘‘ fathers of those who held this favored spot had never basely 
‘bowed under the sway of the Franks and the Bishops. No! 
“No! They had proved that the blood of old Gaul still flowed 
“in their veins. Then observe the peaceful picture of their 
‘‘ happiness. Behold, half way up the slope of the valley, those 
“handsome dwellings, half concealed by the vines which 
‘tapestry the walls. Old vines of which the autumn has 
‘‘ reddened the leaves, and gilded the fruit, Each of these 
‘‘ dwellings is surrounded by a garden of flowers, shaded by 
“a clump of trees. The eye has never reposed upon a more 
“cheerful village. <A village? No, it is rather a market town. 
“There are at least six or seven hundred houses scattered 
“along this hill, without counting the large buildings covered 
“ with thatch, situated in the midst of the low meadows and 
“watered by the fruitful river. This, taking its rise in the 
“north of the valley, traversed aud bounded it on the distant 
‘horizon. There it divided, one of its branches flowed to the 
‘¢ East and the other to the West, watering in its course the 
“borders of a grove of oaks, centuries in age, above whose tops 
“could be perceived the roof of a great edifice of stone sur- 
‘“ mounted by a cross of iron. 

“No, never did a country offer a soil more favorable to the 
“efforts of industry. Half-way the slope was covered with 
‘‘ purple grapes. Above the vineyards were the fields for culti-° 
“ vation; in these they burned in some places the stubble of the 
“ jast year’s crops of barley and wheat. These, with the head- 
“ Jands, extended to the bounds of the wood, which crowned the 
“height between which this immense valley was enclosed. 
“ Below these grounds begin the meadows, watered by the river. 
‘“ Numerous flocks of sheep and cattle graze in the rich pastures. 
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“The sound of their bells is heard. Here and there where the 
‘¢ ploughs drawn by oxen, turn up slowly one part of the field in 
‘which the stubble has been burned the day before, four 
‘ wheeled wagons filled with grapes, descend the gentle slopes 
“of the vineyard, and repair to the common press, near the 
“farm building on the river bank. Here is also located the 
‘‘ wash houses, and the rooms for spinning and weaving, where 
*‘ the flax and wool is prepared to be woven into warm clothing ; 
‘‘ there, besides, are the tanneries, the smithy and the mill with 
‘its large mill stones. Everything in this valley tells of peace, 
“security, content and toil. The song of the wash women 
“beating the clothing, the ring of the blacksmith’s hammer, 
‘‘ the joyous shout of those who gather grapes, the rhythmic 
‘chant of the plough man, who follows the slow and solemn 
‘“‘ step of the oxen; the simple flute of the shepperd; all these 
«‘ sounds, even to the hum of the bees—themselves indefatigable 
* toilers, who hasten to collect the sweets of the last flowers of 
** Autumn—all these sounds, so varied, from the most distant and 
‘* vague to the nearest, are merged in a harmony, at thesame time 
‘soft and impressive. Itis the voice of labor and of joy, lifting 
“itself to Heaven as an eternal anthem and tribute of 
‘¢ gratitude.” 

We have thus translated a special, though mnaginary sketch 
of the effect of localizing and domicilmg a nomadic people, 
poor and of desperate fortunes. Is it but the assumed success 
of a humanitarian theory? Notat all. It has been veritied by 
great examples. The United States have been long the refuge 
of poverty and the reform of crime. The classes which terrify 
the kings ard burden the tax payers of Europe, silently cross 
the Atlantic, and are at once merged among a people to whom 
the primary danger of starvation is unknown, indifferent to 
the vanities of political or theological opinion which distracts 
foreign society, and ready to employ without inquiry, all the 
capacity for usefulness that may occur. It is thus that the 
desperate outcast from European society, relieved from causes 
of discontent, becomes harmless among the hovest and well- 
fed people, who surround him, and to whom hunger and 
inequality are but traditions. The immigrant himself, or 
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some member of his family falls into the step of common 
progress, and within a generation the distinctive spirit, which 
rendered the homeless pauper a dangerous inmate of European 
society will have been succeeded by the content and hope of a 
free and equal citizen of the Republic. Among our most 
reputable people, may no doubt be found some whose ancest- 
ors have been driven to crime by the degradation of poverty, 
evil example, or déspair of social justice. These causes 
removed, the natural preference for social respect, have lifted 
the descendant te the position that the criminal ancestor had 
forfeited. We do not doubt that the American policy of 
giving homes to those who will live upon and cultivate land, 
has promoted the objects of religion, morality and social order, 
more than any system of public administration, instruction 
or police have ever done in any country. 

Another and even more conclusive example of transferring 
a destitute and even criminal population to countries in which 
the crimes of necessity are unnecessary and the inducement 
to do right, greater than to do wrong, is found in the British 
settlements in Southern Africa. It was the original theory of 
these colonies to expel offenders whom it would have been 
cruel to hang, and dangerous to leave at large, and to relieve 
society from the gangrenous influences of crime. We can only 
in this paper allude tg the extraordinary growth of these 
solonies in one respect. The character of the immigration has 
been so changed, that people of capital, of integrity, and of 
education, seek these countries as a permanent home. Not 
only have the provinces of Queensland, Australia, Victoria, 
like Canada, secured the prosperity of their people, but they 
have, with the approval of the mother country, adopted institu- 
tions which render them in effect self-governed. 


IRISH TENANTRY. 


It becomes proper to encounter the question of Irish dis- 
content, as connected with the subject of this paper. In doing 
so we shall not meddle in the feuds which the invasion, con- 
quest and confiscation by England have occasioned. We 
accept the opinion of an Englishman and a Protestant, sent 
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in 1841, by the London Times, as a commissioner to report on 
the true causes of Irish discontent. He denies that the causes 
of misery and immigration was “ either the Catholic religion 
or the want of a separate Nationality.” The evils under which 
Ireland had long suffered were: 1. The monopoly of land 
title by a few proprietors. 2. The want of varied employ- 
ments for the people. 

That this is a reasonable theory is rendered probable by the 
following estimate of area and of population. Ireland con- 
tains 20,808,271 acres. Of this there is 13,444,300 arable, 
nearly one-third of this was said, by Mr. John Bright, in a 
recent speech, to be owned by 292 persons. The whole number 
of landed proprietors is 1,200. There are 600,000 tenants, 
and 2,500,000 tenants at will. The proportion of the rural 
population was, in 1841, nearly one soul to every two and a half 
acres. The average size of farms, in a group of average 
counties was twenty-five,acres, but half the whole number of 
farms wa: less than five acres. The Times commissioner gives 
the most deplorable description of the condition of the peasantry 
in some parts of Ireland. He confirms the pictures published 
by history and by fiction. There are parts of the country 
thriving and productive. In others, however, the traditional 
Teague and Handy Andy are still to be found in the cabins 
with mud walls, clay floors, pigs and peat fires. Children 
nearly naked, with men and women unemployed and miserable. 
This state of distress continues up to the present time. It is 
estimated that 250,000 people are, or are soon to be without 
food, and now as in 1841, the cause of this destitution is 
charged upon a system of land tenure, which gives to the 
landlord the power to determine upon how little the tenant 
may exist, and makes no allowance for the seasons when the 
laborer can make nothing at all, and which leaving him no 
margin for accumulation, must doom him to perish, if not fed 
by the humanity of others. In maintaining his theory of 
causes the Times commissioner gives some examples of the 
effect of peasant proprietary title. We may mention here, 
that in the county of Ulster, in which the condifion of the 
laborer is found more satisfactory than elsewhere, the right 
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of the tenant is peculiar in this: That upon the termination 
ot his lease he has the right to require of his successor, pay- 
ment for the improvements he has put upon the land. Under 
the heading, improvements aud happiness caused by residence, 
a case is given in which a large landed proprietor purchased 
a property in the county Donegal, in a State of great neglect, 
with its tenantry poor and illiterate. He opened roads, and 
erected useful buildings, and especially a one-price store to 
protect the tenants from extortion, and established a school. 
The land was subdivided into farms upon each of which there 
was a family residence. Under these improvements a starv- 
ing, desperate and degraded peasantry rapidly became com- 
fortable small farmers. The county was improved, and that 
district, the people of which formerly depended on the charity 
of England to keep them from starving, now adds to the 
wealth of the Empire by its productiveness. This the author 
attributes exclusively to assigning the people homes. He 
says, the question is asked, *“‘ Did converting the Roman 
‘Catholic population to Protestantism effect this change ? 
‘They are Roman Catholics yet. Did Saxonizing and making 
“ them Orangemen effect it? They are all Celts. Did the getting 
‘‘up of monster meetings and talking nonesense about ‘ Repeal’ 
“effect it? No. The remedy was a social one. The people 
‘ were justly dealt with, taught by example, encouraged, 
“employed. This was the work of one man, and that man 
‘one of the resident landlords of Ireland. This disquisition 
‘upon the value of homes concludes with the opinion that if 
* we would ‘take away the greatest causes of agitation.’ Give 
‘‘ leases and the agitative occupation is almost gone.” 

Do we need further evidence that the condition of these 
people is unchanged? The famine in Ireland is beyond the 
control of private charity. The cause of this destitution, is 
openly and almost without denial, charged upon a system of 
land tenure, which gives to the landlord the power to determine 
upon how little the laboring tenant can subsist. 

Such is the condition of a people denied a just compensa- 
tion for their labor, and to a great extent without the guar- 
antee of a home, from which they may not be evicted at the 
will of the landlord, perhaps almost as needyzas themselves, 
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The spectacle of the patriotic sons of Ireland coming ‘into 
America, as the sons of Israel came into: Egypt for bread, and 
the ability of the laborer of lreland when regenerated by 
migration to America, to remember the wants of their brethren 
remaining in the land of bondage, proves at once the evils of 
the Irish system of such rent and the merit of the American 
homestead laws. 

When Mr. O'Connell called the [rish the “ finest peasantry 
in the world,” he unconsciously did them injustice, by classing 
them as day laborers on the lands of others. The density of 
population, with the pressure upon the single pursuit of agri- 
culture, affords them no opportunity to improve their condi- 
tion. Such is the condition of the Irish laberer. Hence the 
formation of a national land league, with the general determi- 
nation to pay no rent until government or the landlords shall 
consent to establish ‘‘a peasants proprietary system,” under 
which every man shall have a home from which his family 
cannot be driven, and which shall afford him a refuge from the 
poor-house. 

We may here give our adherence to the homestead ex 
emption, as adopted by several American States, as a valuable 
adjunct to the homestead system. To set apart a portion of 
the property of the country as a permanent endowment for the 
maintenance and nurture of the growing or helpless members 
of society, is the highest act of political wisdom. Suppose 
this property a caput mortuum, a.capital dedicated to a sacred 
purpose, as the churches, the school-houses, or to public use, 
as the highways; what injustice could be done? All would 
have noticed that this value was withdrawn from negotiation 
and from responsibility. It is the public nursery. What 
higher value could be imparted to any property than that upon 
which all the children of the State are reared, and the asylum 
in which society reposes age and infirmity? For after all, 
society must support this charge either by public taxation or 
by maintenance on the part of relatives, often unable to bear 
the burden. Is it by permitting women and children to be 
driven forth, for failure to pay for their habitation, that society 
will be relieved from the cost of subsisting them’? We do not 
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hesitate to say that Homestead exemption would work no in- 


justice, but a positive economy and advantage to all. Like 
. the Bankrupt Act, it would release the debtor from toiling for 


his-ereditor,‘and permit him to work for those dependent on 
him for subsistence. We dedicate this disgression to the subject 
of this article. 

THE SCOTCH PEASANTRY. 

The agricultural condition of Scotland has undergone great 
transitions. Originally the lands were held of the nobility by 
a feudal tenure, So that the relation between land and labor 
was of authority and dependence. It would seem, however, 
that the lands have been subdivided, and the laborers em- 
ployed by the tenants, then the decline of agricultural profits 
induced higher farming and improved implements and agencies. 
The steam engine, the reaping and threshing machine, chemical 
stimulants or nutriment for the growing crops came to increase 
the profits of the educated and successful farmer. The 
condition of the laborer however did not improve in the 
the same proportion with the other agencies of agriculture. 
It remained somewhat as it had been under the duke or the 
laird. The position of the day laborer tended to demoraliza- 
tion. He toiled in the field by day, ate his meals iu the 
kitchen and slept in the hay loft. Under the bothy system 
the male and female servants cooked and ate together, the 
sleeping apartments were often adjoining. The consequence 
of this want of domestic restraint and of moral instruction, 
exercised an evil influence upon the character of the class. 
The want of property interest, the impossibility of accumulat- 
ing a competence, coutribated to the same result, so that those 
who furnish the authority for the statement complain that the 
class from which Scott drew his David Dears, or Dandie Dinmont 
and Burns, his ‘“ Cotter’s Saturday Night,” are not renewed as 
they ought to be. We cannot forbear to quete from the West- 
minster Review, some expressions of opinions upon the im. 
portance of permanent and proprietary holdings upon the 
character of the laboring population. ‘ The system of cottage 
“tenures, with small portions of land held directly from the 
“ jandlord, might we are convinced, be in some instances intro. 
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** duced by liberal and patriotic landlords, even into exclusively 
‘“Jarge farm districts, with safety and advantage. It would do 
‘“‘ something to relieve the landlords from the hands (laborers), 
‘of which we have already spoken, and something to lessen 
“the social gap, though it could not bridge it. This would 
‘¢ seem to be the type of.a well-ordered social policy. Begin- 
“ning with the mere day laborer, passing upward through 
“the cotter tenant, the small farmer, to the large farmer, it 
‘ would culminate in the landlord, a social order as perfect as 
“our country with all its antecedents would seem to admit of, 
‘‘an ideal which has in some places begun to be realized. 

‘‘In the varieties of soil and season, the small farmer working 
“with his own family, without many servants or high kept 
‘¢ horses, better suits himself, and in bad seasons and low prices 
‘he can save or control consumption and expense in a way that 
‘‘the large farmer cannot do. The surety of these small hold- 
“ings hasa mighty charm. The tenant feels sure that when his 
‘‘ lease expires it will be renewed, that he himseif will end his 
‘¢days in the house his own hands have helped to build, and 
“‘ that when he dies the tenantcy will go tojsome one of his own 
“family. Of the advantages of this permanency of abode we 
“need hardly speak. The children brought up in the same 
“ church, honored and respected by the neighbors, and bound 
‘‘ by ties of affection to the same district, constitute the very 
‘‘ best acts and influences for forming the character. How few 
“of the laboring class are blest with them ! 

-- From these cotter houses and small farms, a large number 
‘‘ have received some advantages of education and have even 
‘¢ risen toeminence. In those districts in which no such leasehold 
‘‘ system has existed, where the rural population consist of a 
‘few gentleman farmers and a large number of mere servants, 
‘‘ no such proportion make their way upward. It is not from 
‘‘the few who rise that the highest mora! effect of the cotter 
‘¢tenantey and small farm system can be extended, It is not 
‘‘ from the few who rise, but from the numbers not known or 
‘‘ heard of, who live on these holdings, indus*rious, moral and 
‘¢ contented, bearing a good name throughout their neighbor- 
“ hood that its value is made apparent. In giving these advan- 
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“ tages, it not only produces larger crops, but it keeps in check 
‘‘and reduces the poor rate, for rarely have any of these tenant 
‘“cotters fallen on the poor roll. It peoples the landlord’s 
‘“« property with a set of industrious, sober, well-to-do workmen ; 
‘‘ themselves and their families native to the soil, men bound 
‘‘to him who has befriended them, and to the land that has 
‘‘ reared them, by the best and strongest ties.” 
THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 

Russian serfdom was the last relic of the feudalism which 
in an age of universal ignorance overspread the civilized 
world, and of which negro slavery was a natural offspring. 
It has only receded as the light of knowledge shows; the only 
difference in the grade of men of the same race, is that which 
virtue, courage, energy or intelligence may create, The Russian 
serf was to some extent a slave, in some respects he was a 
tenant holding of the lord in capite, and in other cases occu- 
pying the lands of a communal in the patriarchal and tribal 
relation, always however paying rent tribute to a superior. 
These serfs were not merely sold as an attribute of the soil 
which they tilled, they were advertised as a separate personality 
of the master. Within the past century was offered ‘ to be sold 
‘“‘ three coachmen, well-trained and handsome, and two girls, 
‘“‘ the one eighteen, the other fifteen years of age, both of them 
*“ good looking, and well acquainted with various kinds of 
‘* house work.” 

When, however, the time arrived for giving these people 
their freedom, their was fear lest they should constitute a vast 
proletariat traversing the country with demand for bread and 
repeating the vislence of the jacquerie, the vagrerie and the 
sturdy beggars who followed Jack Cade. To contract this 
danger, the act of emancipation assigned the freedman por- 
tions of land for which they were required to pay by their 
labor. There was besides, an anomalous leasehold created, 
under which the landed proprietor lost no ownership, but 
continued to exact a nominal rent, payable in money, labor, or 
produce. It does not seem that any definite contract has been 
made between the landlord and tenant, but this system must 
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gradually lead to the fee simple ownership of the tenant, and 
to the subdivision of the land into small holdings. ‘ The Czar 
“ did not consent to any project of emancipation which would 
‘‘uproot the peasant from the soil, and allow him to wander 
»‘ about at will, for such a measure would render the collection 

‘of the taxes impossible, and in all probability produce the 

‘most frightful agrarian disorders. If restrictions were 
‘‘ placed on the migration of the peasantry, it would be necessary 
“ provide them with land, they must otherwise fall back under 
“‘ the landed proprietor, so that a new and worse kind of serfdom 
‘‘ would be created. The difficulty of localizing the serfs without 
‘‘ confiscating to their use the lands of the land owners, with 
“the danger of an army of lawless tramps, postponed eman_ 
‘‘cipation for many years. The apprehension of an itinerant 
“ proletariat, determined the Russian government on combining 
“with immediate emancipation the localization of labor, by 
‘assigning the laborers homes, of which they could not be 
“ disposessed. The task to be performed was, to declare the 
“ serfs personally free, and transform them at once, and with the 
“ least possible change of economical conditions into a class of 
‘* small communal proprietore—that is:to say, a class of free 
‘ peasants possessing a house and garden, with a share of the 
‘communal or public land.” 

This extended quotation may be allowed to show the charac- 
ter of the Russian peasant serf, at the date of emancipation. 
Those who labored in the field were ignorant, superstitious and 
selfish. There was a class of domestic and personal servants. 
There were many mechanics, some merchants, and even artists, 
and, we believe, professional attorneys and _ physicians, 
These last hired themselves from their masters, and traveled 
or stationed themselves wherever their interest might require. 
There is a story of a large merchant of this class, who pro- 
posed to give the nobleman to whom he belonged a large sum 
for his freedom. While the institution of serfdom in Russia 
resembled the servitude of the Romans and Grecians, as it 
has come down in the history and drama of these Republics, 
it was assimilated in most respects to the feudal bondage of 
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Kastern Europe. The marriage of the slave was adjusted 
somewhat according to the master’s convenience of labor, 
as among slave holders elsewhere. As the execution of the 
act of emancipation was attended with some consequences, which 
follow all radical changes of social institution everywhere, it 
may be said that this revolution has by no means terminated. 
Nearly one-third of a people identical with the rest in race, 
speech, complexion and religious faith, require nothing except 
education, good clothes and a little property, among which we 
may specify a horse and a repeating fire-arm, to place them 
among those with whom they are on terms of legal and civil 
equality. They cannot long be kept from fusion of blood. 
They will, like the emancipated peasantry of all European 
countries, demand a constitutional and representative form of 
government, and sooner or later merge into the equality with 
their former masters, as the English have done, and as the 
French peasantry are doing. As the tisherman in the Arabrian 
story, sets free a spirit that had been imprisoned in a vase 
sealed with the seal of Solomon and cast into the sea. This 
liberated vapor condenses into a power utterly beyond his 
power to control, or to compress within its original limits. 
Human action is however a far more potent and productive 
force, when delivered to the impulses of its own energies, than 
when cramped within the narrow limits of bondage. 

Men may speculate upon the comparative virtue and 
intelligence of the various races, but here is little difference in 
the condition of the utterly ignorant and the utterly poor. 


THE PEASANTRY OF FRANCE. 


The condition of the French peasantry up to the revolution 
of 1878, was the same with that of their class throughout 
medieval Europe. The historian, Louis Blanc, has described 
their condition at the date of the contest between the Royal 
authority and that of the States General. The latter repre- 
senting what would now be known as the sovereignty of he 
people. “* What,” it is asked, “ could thejmiserable peasants do, 
whose houses were plundered, whose wives and daughters 
dishonored, whose throats were cut as those of sheep or swine, 
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and who were as against the nobility then little better than 
robbers, without support or protection? They subsided into 
abject submission, and this submission was such that the 
nobles, in ridicule designated them as “ Bonhomme Jacques,’ 
or a sort of Robin Goodfellow, neither to be feared nor respect- 
ed, and the peasants, they made holes under the earth, and 
there, in dust and darkness, they awaited famine, less dreaded 
than the oppressor. It is said that on the banks of the Loire, 
the people resorted to boats, moored in the middle of the river, 
finding, alas ! less danger upon the current than upon the shore. 
Then came a moment, however, when all this endurance was 
exhausted and was converted into rage. Poor and dispersed, 
these peasants rose with vengeance in their hearts, and blas- 
phemy in their voices. There was a horrible butchery of the 
nobility, until recovering from their surprise, the nobles began 
to retaliate and then the extermination was reversed.” 

We pass over a period of two centuries, replete with a 
struggle between the upper and lower classes of the same 
people. Republican France has extinguished the hierarchy 
and the higher orders, and liberated the people. She has 
fought all Europe, and has with more difficulty surpressed the 
resistance of her own citizens, attached to the old regime. 
They have been thrast back under an Empire as absolute and 
as glorious as that of Charlemagne. 

We do not think, with Lamartine, that Napoleon made the 
revolution * recoil and drove it back upon the middle ages.” 
This military system by which he taught that the people were 
not merely soldiers, but marshals, competent to command 
armies and administer the government of kingdoms, educated 
the people up to their trust and prepared them to secure the 
inheritance, which revolution had cast upon them, falling for 
a time under a modified monarchy, in which a“ king of the 
French,” and a prudent emperor, have acknowledged the 
derivation of all power from the people. France once brutal- 
ized by the bondage of class, has been liberated, educated and 
elevated to representative self-government. Her people are 
competent to all the trusts, professions and pursuits of political, 


moral and industrial society. The American Secretary of 
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State in commenting upon the reports of our consuls upon the 
state of labor in Europe, says : 

“The work people of France with as little renumeration, 
‘“‘and as scanty fare as that of any other country, are the 


** happiest and best contented labor population in Europe.” 


Of this he offers the following evidence : 
In 1872, there were 18,513,325 individuais subsisting upon 
the agricultural industry of France. 








Proprietors living upon their own land...... ...... 9,097,758 
OT ST ree re 1,428,881 
Parmers, small Owners. ..... ...2-. sccccccscccccces 3,141,187 
Be ND GP MD UE... cc cect cccctsccsensesic 940,311 
eb nies ceases  avRere sine shheseseenen 3,255,618 
Colliers and wood cutters.... ... 12-5 ...e0e ceeees 270,743 
VGROUD GUGUIIIIOUED. 2 ccc ccc ccc ccc ccc ceesses 378,827 

18,513,325 


“The habits of the French working classes may be summed 
‘up as orderly and industrious. The consul at Bordeaux 
“reports them ‘orderly, prudent and industrious,’ Their 
“ trade societies are entirely devoted to charitable purposes. 
“The gold and silver circulation in France is estimated at 
 $1,600,000,000. The paper money at $600,000,000. 

“ The system of farming in France is unlike that pursuit in 
‘‘the United States. It may be regarded as a communal 
“system. Large land owners rarely cultivate their own farms, 
“ but let them out to contractors, who in turn hire hands accord- 
“ing to their wants by the day, or contract by the season, for 
‘their cultivation. It strikes the traveller with surprise to see 
“ such vast areas of ground under cultivation without dividing 
“lines. There is usually a central village, entirely inhabited by 
“the various work people engaged in the cultivation of these 
“lands. Life in these villages is in general comfortable, well 
‘‘conducted, gay at times, and presents a good deal that is 
‘picturesque at all seasons. It is customary for families or 
“bodies of farm hands to join together for the purpose of 
“ sowing, planting, tending or gathering crops. These undertak 
“ings are called ‘tasks,’ and are paid by contract, either in 
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‘‘ money or produce, as may be agreed upon. It is estimated 
“ that there are 9,000,000 families in France, 1,000,000 of which 
“are in easy circumstances. Land and personal property 
“is very equally divided among the bulk of the population. 
“The rural population is estimated at 70 per cent. of the 
“ whole.” 

The peasant classes of France, though ignorant, are 
remarkably independent. As a general rule and viewed 
from a purely material stand point, the French farmer 
whether on a large or small scale is better off than those of 
Europe generally. From this it will be seen that the arrogant 
boast of Arnolphe in Moliere, when he bids Agnes, 


‘‘Contempler la bassesse Ou vous été, 

Et dans le méme temps admirer ma bonta, 

Qui, de ce vil etat de pauvre villageuse, 

Vous juit montre au rang d’honorable bourgeoise,” 


has been realized for the whole class to which the peasant girl 
belonged. From this it will be seen—Ist. That emancipation 
haa raised the peasantry of France greatly in the scale of social 
estimation. 2d. That they are contented, independent and 
happy. Such have been the effects of liberty and peasant 
proprietary interest in land. The amended constitution of 
Belgium repealed the right of primogeniture and entail, and 
divides the land of intestates, equally among the heirs, As a 
consequence the great landed estates upon which in former 
, times large numbers of laborers were kept as mere retainers 
at nominal wages are being gradually broken up, and the 
condition of the field laborer has been greatly improved. The 
condition of the laborer in Great Britain is derived from the 
same source, aud iu the opinion of the Secretary go to prove 
‘that the greater portion of the evils which affect the laboring 
* classes of England to-day, which have disorganized its manu- 
“‘ factories, and brought misery to the homes of the workingmen, 
“can be traced to strikes and to drink.” It was estimated that 
500,000 Englishmen would emigrate, and this anticipation 
seems likely to be verified. 
We have thus offered the argument and evidence that the 
good order and productive force of society depend upon 
assuring to the middle and lower orders of society, wherever 
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such classifications may exist, homes under some proprietary 
title of which the tenant cannot be deprived, as well as of em- 
ployment at wages adequate to the decent maintenance of his 
family. We proceed to apply these deductions to the condition 
of “our black peasantry.” We repeat that this term is em- 
ployed because it everywhere marks a proletariat class engaged 
in agriculture, and having no proprietary interest in the land 
which they cultivate. In the consideratiou of this important 
subject, we submit the propositions which follow to the 
examination and refutation of those who differ, rendering 
them all possible facilities for that purpose. 


1. The emancipated negro is capable of becoming an useful 
and respectable member of society. 

If we look back to the introduction of the African negro 
upon this continent, it will be found that so soon as a few 
generations had qualified him for service, the joint nurture of 
humanity and interest secured the regular and rapid increase 
of the race. They did not disappear as did the Indians of 
Cuba, or of Connecticut. The total slave population of the 
United States in 1790, was 97,597. Its increase during the 
next decade was 27.97 per cent. In the second decade. with 
the addition of those acquired with Louisiana, the increase was 
33.40 per cent. With the addition of those in Florida, this 
increase was 30.61 per cent. In 1850 it was 28.82, and in 
1860 was 23.38. The increase of free colored people during 
this same period, was notably less. No proper comparison 
can be made between the increase of the colored and white 
populations, because while the importation of negroes from 
any foreign source ceased with the year 1808, the immigration 
of the European whites has continued. We have, however, 
endeavored to make an estimate of the comparative rate of 
race increase, We assume the rate of white increase as that 
shown by the census of 1790, when the immigration from 
Europe did not exceed two per cent. This would have made 
the rate of natural white increase about 33.68 per cent., while 
that of the colored race would be 27.97. We have remarked 
that the rate of increase among the free colored people during 
the continuance of slavery, was less than that of the slaves, 
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while there is no reason that this would apply to the universal 
emancipation, it would not be forgotten by any who desire the 
welfare of the negro, that the increase of population depends 
in all countries, on the food supply. the morality, intelligence 
and intellectual employment of the people. Great Britain 
or Holland can with agriculture, manufactures and commerce, 
support from three to four hundred to the average square mile, 
in more comfort than Ireland can one-fourth of that number. 
If then the colored population shall be furnished with the same 
facilities and inducements to maintain their nominal rate of 
increase, there can be no reason to anticipate that either their 
color or their political condition will arrest, or reduce this rate 
of increase. 

Our object in showing the extraordinary increase of the 
colored race while in bondage has been to impress the great 
value attached to their labor. We may remark on the great 
improvement in their intelligence, and perception of moral 
obligation. There was an estimate of the value of slave labor 
which preceded the terrible war waged almost to the rending 
asunder an Union which the slave-holding people had in the 
past done so much to establish. These facts, for which we 
must refer to other authorities, demonstrated the value of the 
African race, during a period of three quarters of a century. 
That it was introduced for a practical purpose and that it has 
- not lost its peculiar value by the change in its relation is 
proven by the fact that the crops produced in great part by its 
agencies have increased in weight and value since that rela- 
tion has been changed by emancipation. To argue that it may 
be disorganized or expelled as of no consideration in the 
recovery of southern prosperity would be to intimate that the 
southern people had invested so largely and fought with such 
gallantry for the preservation of a labor which possessed no 
intrinsic value. 


PLAN OF PROPRIETARY PEASANT TITLE. 


In the Gulf States there occurs an obvious difficulty in allot- 
ting to the colored people a fee simple title to the lands. 1. 
Because the price of such land is so high that the labor of the 
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purchaser is in effect mortgaged in the attempt to pay for the 
land. 

Wherever the lands are priced so low as to permit their pur. 
chase by a laborer, they are so poor and unproductive as that 
the loss-of wages is more than the gain of land. 

The alluvial soil of the sugar parishes of Louisiana will per- 
haps permit the adoption of the leasehold system; under this 
will result the fixity of tenure so much to be desired. The 
tenant cannot be deprived of his holding, while there will 
always be enough upon his leased premises to satisfy the de- 
mand for a current rent equal only to the interest on the fee 
simple yalue of the land. This localization of labor is especi- 
ally important to the culture of sugar. As an artificial pro- 
duct, dependent to a great extent upon the permanence of a 
revenue duty and the maintenance of a protection levee and a 
repeal of that duty, a break in the protection levee, an early 
frost, or a superior attraction to labor elsewhere would expose 
the sugar interest to great loss. We desire to impress upon 
our readers the migratory nature of negro labor, and the ease 
with which it may be detached from one locality and attracted 
by another. Within thirty-five years the proportion of cotton 
produced on the east and west side of the Mississippi river have 
been reversed. The greatest weight of this staple is now pro- 
duced upon the alluvial lands of the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, and on the fresh lands of Texas. Enumeration of the 
arable area, upon the Mississippi and its tributaries. lying 
within the cotton zone, will show that it is sufficient with 
proper levee protection to produce annually at least 9,000,000 
bales of the best cotton grown, besides a sugar crop of half 
million hogsheads. The reclamation of the sea marsh lands 
would add to these crops a very large yield of rice. It is 
within this particular area, with a climate to which the physical 
nature of the negro is well adapted that the experiment of a 
proprietary tenantry is proposed to be made. 

We shall assume that these alluvial lands cannot be exhausted 
by even bad tenantry, under the usual conditions of culture 
which the landlords may impose, so that civilization will have 
provided adequate material for clothing for an indefinite period, 
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while the policy of producing within the United States large 
quantities of sugar and rice now imported, will be greatly 
promoted 

Within this area the climate which is attractive to the 
acclimated population, white and colored, may be assembled 
all the laborers necessary for the cultivation of the great 
staples. Is there area sufficient to localize the colored laborers ? 
We adduce the following statement to show it to be more than 
ample for that purpose. Without giving the whole of the 
cotton and sugar area, we may state the actual extent of farm 
land in the States which produce those staples, at 200,000,000 
of acres. If we assume the colored laborers at 750,000, and 
the white iaborers at as many more, it would give seventy-five 
acres of cleared land for each laborer. The supply of labor is 
therefore insufficient since half that average is ample. 

[s the colored labor sufficient to cultivate that alluvial area ? 
The colored population under the census of 1870, was 4,385,106. 
We are aware that thejrate of normal increase of these people, 
has not yet adjusted itself; that the rate of mortality may be 
somewhat greater, and the tendency to idleness, or to other 
pursuits than that of agriculture, has been increased by the 
causes given in the first part of this paper. We have there- 
tore fixed the rate of increase during the decade euding with 
1880 at twenty per cent., which would give a total colored 
population of 5,262,127. Of these we estimate one-fifth as 
field hands, 1,252,025. This is an arbitrary and approximate 
estimate. There is a large deduction to be made for those 
employed in domestic, mechanical and maritime pursuits, but 
there is a large proportion of colored womeu, who work in the 
fields. The number of these colored field hands at present in the 
cotton and sugar States is insufficient to cultivate all the 
arable land, nor would this labor, if concentrated upon the 
alluvial lands to which this argument refers, be sufficient to 
cultivate them to their full capacity. Other labor will be 
required, but as the character and capacity of such labor 
cannot be ascertained except upou experiment, it is better to 
make sure of the existing laborers, if it can be done by satis- 
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factory means. The plan suggested for effecting that purpose 
is as follows: 

1. Tracts of land should be laid off into farms of such 
size as the staple crops may require. These farms should be 
leased, at an annual rent equal to the legal interest on the 
agreed value of the land, and for long terms, renewable at the 
will of the lessee, subject to the right of the landlord to distrain 
apy effects upon the leased premises, to the amount of the 
rent in arrears. A model estate of 2,000 acres, laid off into 
leaseholds of fifty acres each. with a particular instead of a 
communal title, having regard to proper facilities of wood, 
water, ingress and egress. At the centre a sugar mill or cotton 
gin, with school, churches, post office, stores, workshops and 
other business essential to the convenience, comfort and moral 
improvement of the community. The landlord will receive his 
rents annually ; we mav assume that they will be sufficient for 
the maintenance of his family without the necessity of labor 
on his part. 

From such a plan will result two important results. 1. That 
the laborers having homes, will cultivate vegetables, they will 
raise poultry, and have one or more milk cows, which may 
be kept in good part in the range. This will furnish a part 
of their subsistence, so that in case of crop failure these 
laborers will be enabled to live. 

They will owe nothing and have some part of their earnings 
to carry them over to a better season. The losses on such a 
crop failure thus divided amongst all who cultivate this estate, 
can be better supported than when imposed upon a single 
proprietor who purchases all the food for the men and animals 
employed in making the crops. It will be thus obvious that 
a crop raised by this division and diminution of the expenses, 
will leave more net in the State, and that it will leave less of 
mortgage and embarrassment upon the planting interest. 

~. Referring to a preceding proposition that the employer is 
interested in securing for the laborer his primary supplies of 


food and clothing at the lowest cost, we have no hesitation in 
saying that it would be well for planters to forego the profit 
of paying the laborer in goods, upon which the profit operates 
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a reduction of wages, and this for reasons which we will not 
recapitulate. We quote from the report of an American consul 
in Mexico, to illustrate the evils of payment in goods. It is 
said in a report of 1875: 

‘In all cases, an account current is established between the 
employer and the peon, but always kept by the former, who 
invariably and unscrupulously abuses the ignorance of the 
peon by debiting him with double the value received. Conse- 
quently, at the end of a long and laborious year, the poor 
peon instead of having decreased his obligations, finds his 
indebtedness to have been doubled or tripled, and when the 
unfortunate man happens to remonstrate against such iniqui- 
tous proceedings he is brutally treated.” 

This system may be found in Mexico, in India, or in any 
country from which the peasant or peon cannot escape. The 
object of this essay is to offer inducements to a class of 
laborers who can escape to remain among us. It is to effect 
this object that the plan of co-operation, or one-price stores, to 
be conducted by the planters is recommended. 

3. The localization of these tenants, as it will increase the 
profit of their labor, by economizing its expenses, will so bind 
them to the soil by their interests and attachments as that 
they cannot be removed by any temporary discouragement, 
or by any exaggerated attraction. 

4. We do not hesitate to say that every country requires 
an educated, scientific and refined class of citizens. Such a 
class no where exists without revenues which relieve its members 
from any nevessity of physical toil or business, and leaves 
them free to illustrate the progress, and to protect the liberties 
of the society to which they beloug. It is true that the political 
disqualification which followed the war, deprived many of its 
best citizens of the right to participate in public affairs, but 
the total repeal of the revenues derived from the investments 
in landed and slave property, disabled that class, and rendered 
it impossible they should exercise, or indeed possess, that 
influence which they had exercised before this calamity befell 
them. That the removal of political disabilities has not 
restored this class to the administration of affairs is evident 
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we think, in the representative and official characters of those 
who fill the stations of the Federal and State governments. 
The class to which we refer must regain the permanent invest- 
ments and regular revenues which arise from those mixed 
industries Which employ all, and capitalize the earnings of 
all. The plan proposed for a very limited application of the 
principle, is entitled to consideration. It will directly tend to 
localize labor, it will aid in constituting a class, accessible to 
all, that is indispensabie to the influence and prosperity of 
every State and community of people. Such a system as is 
proposed enables the landholder of Europe to choose his own 
pursuits and his own place of residence. It binds the 
contented laborer to his home, and liberates the landed 
proprietor for other services to society. By this system the 
rents of the proprietor are as well protected as the dividend in 
the public funds. 

We are aware that there will be difficulty in locating more 
of the colored population on leasehold titles than will be 
sufficieut to cultivate a part of these alluvial lands, and that 
any system dependent upon experiment, cannot be put in 
immediate or general operation so as to relieve a present 
difficulty. The purchase of good lands is beyond the means of 
a proletariat. Yet the government may extend aid by pur- 
chasing the large bodies of private land now in market, adding it 
it to the public domain, and opening it to homestead entry ; 
in this way a great deal of labor might be localized. There 
would not be a more judicious application of the money 
collected from this cotton, than by paying the land owner for 
the soil and bestowing it upon the laborers, without regard to 
color, who really paid the tax on cotton. 

5. The colored people may be greatly utilized by qualifying 
them for mechanical employment, by a scientific and practical 
education. Not only would they produce many commodities 
for which the Southern people now expend the products of agri- 
culture, but they might be made to prepare the great staples 
of the South for commerce, deriving higher prices in market. 
We ure authorized to assert that there are more than 15,000 
colored workmen employed in the manufacture of tobacco 
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into chewing and smoking qualities. Many thousands are em- 
ployed in the production of iron, of salt, in mining coal, in 
the commerce, marine and navy, in the fisheries, and in many 
other mechanica! indusiries. We have no hesitatiou in saying 
tha’ the colored women and girls make excellent operatives in 
cotton and woolen mills, in the manufacture of shoes, clothing 
and other departments of mechanical industry. It is particu- 
larly impressed upon the Government, that if a depot for re- 
cruiting acclimated seamen were established at the Gulf ports, 
the country would be better prepared to command a proper 
share of the tropical trade of this Continent. 

In thus proposing the employment of this labor, we are con- 
vinced that no rivalry of race can arise, since there is more 
than enough demand for mechanical production at the South 
to employ all the operatives, both white and colored, that can 
be obtained. We are satisfied that every dollar realized from 
this labor will be kept at home, and whether this be the result 
of the labor or skill of the one race or the other, it will be a 
gain to the Southern people. 

4, The colored people may unite with the white people of 
the South in asking from the r'ederal Government compensa- 
tion for the charge cast upon them of supporting their infant, 
aged and infirm people, as well as for the vast values which 
they have produced, and which has been passed té the common 
and national account. Of this—according to the theory of 
those who claim that they have always been a part of the 
population—they have never had xny part. Should the Gov- 
ernment then provide for localizing this population, for giving 
them homes, whatever appropriation may be made for that 
purpose will enure to the incidental advantage of the impover- 
ished land owner of the Southern States, and to the productive 
interests of the whole country. This is so far as the colored 
homesteaders are concerned. The effect of such an adjustment 
would be very valuable in reconciling the people of the South 
to the loss occasioned them by emancipation. It would really 
secure a quit claim, to any equity of compensation, which may 
be reserved in the hopes of the former slaveholder, A large sum 
paid out by the Government for lands now unsaleable trom 
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the want of immigrants, or home purchasers, a permanent 
contented, productive, and orderly population, which may 
be relied on for the services recited in this paper, will effect more 
to restore the fraternities of the Union and obliterate the 
wounds ofthe war, than any political adjustment can possibly do. 

Should, however, the considerations presented fail to im- 
press the Southern people with the importance of this labor 
and the necessity of its prservation, if may not be amiss to pre- 
sent some possible consequences of its loss or demoralization. 
It would diminish the value of our lands by reducing the labor 
immediately applicable to their cultivation. It would enhance 
the cost of labor until the deficiency caused by its withdrawal, 
would have been supplied from other points. 

It would reduce for the present our representation in the 
National Government, and by transferring their votes to other 
and perhaps inimical interests, impair our influence, and pos- 
sibly our rights. Those who remain may constitute a dissatis- 
tied element in the politics of peace and even in the emergency 
of war. 

It remains to impress upon those elsewhere who live by the 
product or exchange of this staple labor, and whose social and 
political happiness is connected with the moral and industrial 
status of the colored race, the ominous importance of some 
solution of the problems arising from emancipation other than 
the ecouragement of their Exodus. 

The character and condition of the negro is imperfectly 
understood abroad. In the eyes of those who agitated for 
his freedom, he is a victim of prejudice and oppression. In 
the opinion of those who believed him unfit for citizenship, 
he is an unsavory brute. He is neither the one nor the other. 


Some centuries of discipline and association with superior 
intelligence, have created a classification of these people. 
There are classes of educated and reputable people. There are 
mechanics, mariners and domestics, capable of all that society 
requires at their hands. There are field laborers whose toil 
produces larger values than any equal number of field laborers 
employed in any other field culture. 
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We have proposed one mode of assigning to this population 
a social and industrial status, satisfactory to themselves and 
others. If this object cannot be obtained in the manner 
suggested, or in some other, then certain alternatives remain 
to be considered. They are: 


I.—EXTINCTION OF THE COLORED RACE BY DECLINE 
OF REPRODUCTION, 

The whole number of the colored people in 1870, was 
4,535,106, an increase of seven per cent., from the preceding 
census. It would be wholly useless to await the extinction of 
five millions of people, whose numbers increase, ‘ when,” in 
the words of the census taker, “‘ want, vice and pestilence 
made short work of thousands, hastily gathered, inadequately 
provided for, and left for the first time to their own control.” 


I1.—AMALGAMATION. 


The proportion of mixed blood in every State does not ex- 
ceed five per cent. of its whole population. It would notin all 
these States of the South average two per cent. Amalgama- 
tion is not only arrested by an enhanced horror and indigna- 
tion, but it has been checked by two practical reasons: 1. The 
illicit relation between the races cannot be subsisted at the 
vharge of another. 2. It is too precarious, to be preferred by 
colored women te matrimony with their own race. 


DEPORTATION. 

The possibility and danger of this mode of separating the 
two races, has already been considered. It is the only mode 
however, which remains for the consideration of the whole 
country. 

We close the consideration of this still peculiar institution, 
of peasant proprietors by commending its object to the intelli- 
gent and candid consideration of our fellow-citizens. The 
problem of organizing the legal, social, industrial, moral and 
political relation of a valuable and hitherto indispensable 
labor, will furnish material of larger and cause for the most 
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elaborate research, and for the most practical action. To this 
test the article is remitted. If it impresses the public mind 
as worthy of discussion, enough has been said to suggest the 
proper points of inquiry. Ifthe subject shall not be deemed 
deserving, the necessary thought, or should the season be _ per- 
mitted to pass, when such inquiry may be made available, a 
good deal of unnecessary labor has been employed and may be 


properly allowed to subside in oblivion. 


